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General Electric’s corps of scientific, engineering, and 
technical specialists has more than doubled since 1941 


Products, like streams, rise no higher than their laboratories ... in the engineering and developmental 
source. At General Electric the source of new and staffs of nine G-E Operating Departments, ranging 
better products is our corps of scientists, engineers, from the manufacture of heavy industrial equipment 


physicists, chemists, and other technicians, recruited 
from American colleges and given further opportu- 
nities for study and training in long-established G-E 
courses. 


to the making of lamps and chemicals... in manu- 
facturing and sales . .. in such new undertakings as 
jet engines, radar, silicones, gas turbines for locomo- 


s c 3 tives and electric power generation. 
In the years since 1941, General Electric has in- P & 


creased this corps of technical graduates from less At General Electric, prime importance is placed on 


than five thousand to more than ten thousand. recognizing and developing talent and skill, on pro- 

These men and women have found themselves viding incentives for creative thinking, on keeping 
needed in the Research Laboratory, the Knolls Atomic ahead in electrical research, engineering, and manu- 
Power Laboratory, and more than twenty other G-E facturing. 
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Yes, modern conservation practices soon 
begin to repay their cost—enable farmers 
to eat their cake and have it, too. Con- 
trolling erosion helps to hold precious top- 
soil on the land and, at the same time, 
hoists farming profits. 


Contouring, terracing, strip- cropping, 
and other soil-saving operations, which can 
be practiced with regular John Deere farm 
equipment, mend mismanaged or erosion- 
scarred land. Grasses and legumes, to- 
gether with agricultural limestone and com- 
mercial fertilizers, rebuild soil productivity 
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in a hurry. This double-barreled program, 
recommended by agricultural authorities, 
enables soil conservation farmers to im- 
prove their places and, at the same time, 
raise bigger yields and enjoy better in- 
comes than ever before. 


Soil conservation, however, is more than 
a remedy for ailing acres or a recipe for 
bigger profits. It's a gilt-edged investment 
in America. By making our agriculture 
more stable and productive, modern soil 
conservation practices help to maintain 
our economic well-being and safeguard 
our national security. 


MOLINE, ILL. 
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Be Careful-the life you save may be your own! 
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AFETY on the farm and in the home 
is always a vital problem. Farm ac- 
cidents kill 30 persons and injure 3,000 
more every day. In a recent farm sur- 
vey, the persons who had had acci- 
dents estimated that 87 per cent of all 
accidents could have been avoided. 
Through the Extension Health and 
Safety Committee, the Colleges of Agri- 
culture and Home Economics help 
point out hazards which can be elim- 
inated. Departments of the Colleges 
help develop safe methods of handling 


farm animals, 
utensils and the like, and disseminate 
the information through press, radio, 
exhibits and other media. 

Safety rules provide the ounce of 
prevention to save lives and dollars for 
New York's farm families. 


machinery, cooking 
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Be Careful-the life you save may be your own! 
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Talking Back 
Letters-To-The-Editor 
Ithaca Oct. 12, 1950 


Dear Editor, 


On October 2nd I got an in- 
vitation to attend a barbecue at 
which a scholarship would official- 
ly be handed out to me. 


Being a student who had to work 
his way through college, everyone 
can understand how much that 
meant to me. When I spoke with 
my fellow-scholarship holders, sev- 
eral of them told me that if they 
had not had a scholarship they 
would never have been able to go 
through college. 

While listening to Professor Gib- 
son, who was handing out the 
scholarships and telling us why sev- 
eral people and companies had 
made those scholarships available, 
it came to me how wonderful it 
was that there are people who make 
it possible for students (who have 
the ability but not the money) to 
go to college. And I wished that 
there would be an opportunity to 
express our appreciation, not just 
by saying “Thank You”, but by 
doing something. 

Now I would make the following 
suggestion to all the other scholar- 
ship holders, that each of us upon 
our graduation day should give a 
certain amount of money ($10 for 
example), to create a scholarship, 
which will be handed out to a stu- 
dent who may be in just the same 
position as we were. 

If we can succeed in this, I think 
we will have done something really 
worthwhile. 

Very truly, 
W. Kroontje. 


Oct. 11, 1950 
To the Editor:— 

As one of the many non-readers 
of the CORNELL COUNTRY- 
MAN I thought it well to explain 
my position and hope that it will be 
representative and at the same time 
constructive. 

The October issue, I must con- 
clude, is similar to recent issues 
and is at the same time a pattern 
of things to come. It is difficult here 
to single out any feature as terribly 
bad but neither can I find any that 


(Continued on page 22) 




























































































That Good: 


ACH YEAR about this time, farmers by the tens of 

thousands place their orders for G.L.F. Seed. It is 
a custom of almost thirty years standing and one that 
has proved profitable for farmers of this region. 

These early orders enable your service agency to esti- 
mate accurately the requirements of the community and 
to protect these needs in his order to the G.L.F. Whole- 
sale Seed Department. When the orders from all the terri- 
tory are brought together, and wholesale buyers can 
check them against their supplies, and if they are short 
on any particular seed, order more of it immediately be- 
fore the spring rush begins. 

This cooperative system of seed buying not only 
protects farmers on price and supply, but has enabled 
G.L.F. to build over the years a seed service which is a 
by-word for quality. 


NOW IS THE 
TIME TO ORDER 






/ The volume which is assured by a substantial block of 


early orders enables G.L.F. to accumulate seed at car- 
load lots at local points and move it east at lowest freight 
costs. Modern cleaning and processing equipment located 
both in seed producing areas and in the east assures clean 
and properly treated seed. 

All this adds up to a seed service which, year in and 
year out, delivers quality seed at reasonable cost to the 
farmers who use and own the service. 

The seed order you place now is not binding upon 
you. You may make changes later if your plans change. 
So place your order now with your G.L.F. service agency 
and be assured of your supply of G.L.F. quality seed next 


spring. 
Cooperative G.L.F. Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 


G.L.F. Quality Seed 


THe CorNELL CoUNTRYMAN 
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Alvin C. Eurich 
President, State University of New York 


By a legislative act of 1948, we in 
the colleges of Agriculture and 
Home Economics are part of the 
State University of New York. But 
how many of us know just what this 
University is, or why we have it? 

Uur State University is unique 
because it is the only state univer- 
sity (and ours was the last of the 
forty-eight to be organized) with 
no traditional central campus. 
Rather, we have campuses scatter- 
ed all over the state—an institute 
here, a college there. 

Four words explain the reasons 
why we have a state university: ex- 
tension; supplementation; decen- 
tralization; and co-ordination. As 
words they are quite a mouthful, 
but when explained as they refer 
to “SUNY” they take on a very 
significant meaning. 


Extension 


Our State University was created 
to extend existing collegiate facili- 
ties to more of the high school 
graduates of New York State. A 
law passed in 1948 created the State 
University of New York which 
would “provide a comprehensive 
and adequate program of higher 
education” for the qualified youth 
of our state. 

A temporary commission of the 
State Legislature found that less 
than half of New York’s high school 
students who graduate in the upper 
fourth of their classes go on to col- 
lege. They found that tuition keeps 
many of these promising students 
out and that the cost of room and 
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A State University 


For New York 


by Phil Foster ‘53 


board away from home is an even 
greater barrier. 


Colleges right at home would 
alleviate the room and board bar- 
rier, so SUNY was empowered to 
develop a system of them. A good 
network of these would make at 
least two years of post high school 
education available to most of the 
promising high school graduates in 
the state. 

Here is how they work. A com- 
munity that thinks it needs a col- 
lege applies to the legislature. When 
it receives approval from that body, 
the community puts up a sum of 
money and the state agrees to 
match that sum for future develop- 
ment. The community college must 
be organized in conformity with 
standards established by the State 
University’s trustees, but after or- 
ganization it is operated as a locally 
administered institute. Community 
colleges are now under way in 
Jamestown and in Orange County. 


Improved Med Schools 


Funds made available through 
SUNY have been extending the 
facilities of two medical schools— 
the Long Island College of Medi- 
cine, and the College of Medicine at 
Syracuse University. The increased 
enrollment made possible through 
this particular expansion of facili- 
ties is the equivalent of adding a 
whole new medical school to the 
state. 

The State Teacher’s Colleges 
have received a ten million dollar 
appropriation for new dormitories. 
A new library is being built on our 
own campus, and we are scheduled 
for more construction in the future. 
All of these achievements may be 
ascribed to the State University of 


New York. 


SUNY is not designed to compete 
with the private colleges. The effect 
of the rise in birthrate which ac- 
companied World War II has al- 
ready hit the grammar schools. It 


is questionable whether or not exist- 
ing secondary school facilities will 
be able to cope with the impending 
increase in enrollment. SUNY will 
be prepared to help with the prob- 
lem by offering its expanded facili- 
ties to a part of this increased en- 
rollment. 

That there is a maximum size for 
a single university campus does not 
need to be proved to a student at 
Cornell. But avoiding Goliath pro- 
portions is not the strongest point 
for SUNY’s decentralization pro- 
gram. Many small colleges spread 
throughout the state provide many 
centers for initiative— not only for 
the students of the various institu- 
tions, but also for the staffs. Each 
center will be discovering new ways 
of doing things which will be made 
available to all the rest of the Uni- 
versity through a program of co- 
ordination. This process of idea and 
knowledge sharing can be carried 
out so efficiently through the uni- 
versity that it will be valuable to 
everyone concerned. 

Co-ordination, though last up for 
consideration, is one of the most im- 
portant key words describing why 
we have a State University. The 
central office at Albany will co- 
ordinate the activities of the state 
institutions so that they may oper- 
ate with private institutions as well 
as with each other more effectively. 
With co-ordination as its keynote, 
then, SUNY will sponsor research 
on a scale heretofore made impos- 
sible by many unco-ordinated insti- 
tutional activities and projects. 

Our State University is already a 
great institution. Last year over 
thirty thousand students received 
instruction through its facilities. 
But as it grows and matures it will 
become even greater. 

Just as we in the Agriculture and 
Home Economics Colleges are a 
part of Cornell, we are part of the 
State University. Yes, we are a part 
of two great universities. And we 
can be proud of both of them. 






























































































































Homemade Zoos 


In Ithaca Backyards 


by Judy Zucker ‘53 


AWKS, owls, flying squirrels, 
talking crows— all in your 
backyard! It’s very well to visit a 
zoo twice during the summer, but 
much more fun to have one in your 
own yard all year! And why not? 
For example, there are two fine 
backyard zoos right near Cornell. 
One is in a well populated neigh- 
borhood, just off a paved street. 
Heinz Meng, a Cornellian who is 
working for his doctor’s degree, 
keeps his favorite large birds here. 
Heinz’s hobby is scaling the 
heights to eagles’ and hawks’ nests 
to band the birds. Occasionally he 
slips a baby hawk inside his coat, 
climbs down the cliff with the bird 
scratching violently, and brings it 
home. He acquires birds in other 
ways too. One of his most unique 
methods was tried a few years ago. 
Heinz knew that a duck hawk he 
wanted to catch soared over a cer- 
tain beach during the day, so he 
buried himself in the sand with reeds 
camouflaging his head. He held a 
pigeon on the surface of the sand 
and patiently waited for the hawk 
to appear. When it arrived, the 
hawk circled around and tentative- 
ly dove a few times. Finally the 
wary hawk came down to clutch 
the poor pigeon, but was _ itself 
clutched by Heinz. 


Only The Start 

Securing the birds is only the be- 
ginning; the task of taming them 
comes next. Heinz puts on thick 
gloves, tears a rabbit into pieces, 
and holds the meat out for the 
fierce birds to grab in their talons, 
talking to them quietly as he feeds 
them. After weeks of patient repeti- 
tions of this, the birds become quite 
tame and can be stroked, handled, 
and moved around the yard. 

This year, Heinz has a one-legged 
Goshawk, a Marsh hawk, a hand- 
some Red-Tailed hawk, and a pair 
of Cooper’s hawks. They are teth- 
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ered to wooden perches and metal 
wickets near boxes of water on the 
lawn. Often, for the sake of the 
grass, and to give the birds a little 
exercise, Heinz pulls up the wickets 
and coaxes the birds along with 
them to another section of the yard. 

The hawks have been set free 
occasionally for soaring exercise, 
but there is so much danger now of 
people shooting them, that they are 
usually kept tethered. Often they 
get exercised when Heinz practices 
the ancient sport of falconry. All 
of the hawks hunt well, but the fe- 
male Cooper’s is his favorite, for, 
although tame to him, she is vicious 
in hunting rabbits and small birds. 

In addition to food acquired this 
way, the hawks sometimes have 
spare-food-supply pigeons which are 
in a wire cage in the corner of the 
yard. In another cage is a bird which 
by no means is to be used for food. 


Jimmy The Crow 

‘This is a crow named Jimmy, who 
has been a pet for five years, and 
was formerly free to fly around the 
neighborhood. He spent most of his 
time at a near-by grade school, lis- 
tening to the children and coming 
home with modified croaks of “Good 


oe a 


Some of the flying squirrels in the Lane’s backyard zoo settle down for a nap. 






girl, you can’t do it, and boy-o-boy- 
o-boy.” Heinz can’t imagine, 
though, where Jimmy picked up, 
“Go to hell.” Perhaps it was from 
some malicious hunters, for poor 
Jimmy came home one day last 
year shot almost to pieces. For half 
a year, as he recuperated in his 
cage, he didn’t make a sound. How- 
ever, he has now recovered suffi- 
ciently to whistle at his girl visitors. 


Birds Too 


The proprietors of the other 
Ithaca zoo do not go out and catch 
their pets, but attract them by a 
more usual method. Mr. and Mrs. 
A. C. Lane, an elderly couple who 
live near Cornell, began their back- 
yard zoo in 1915. They built their 
own little house in the midst of 
fields and woods, and settled down. 
A few chickadees twittered about 
the place in winter, so the Lanes 
hung out some suet for them. The 
news of the hand-out spread, and 
the chickadee flock grew. Nuthatch- 
es, downy woodpeckers and other 
winter birds, including a rare cousin 
of the chickadees, a tufted titmouse, 
came to feed. 

As the bird population increased, 
Mrs. Lane started taking pictures. 
In 1930 she entered a photograph in 
a Kodak Contest and won a prize. 
‘The picture interested many people, 
among them, Dr. A. A. Allen, orni- 
thologist at Cornell. He visited the 
Lanes and was very much interested 
in their photographs and this pos- 
sible outdoor laboratory. He started 
bringing his ornithology students to 
watch the birds there, and sent 
people who asked about photo- 
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Heinz Meng with one of his duck hawks. 


graphs of the place to see the Lanes’ 
residence. So many visitors came 
that Mrs. Lane had them sign their 
names and addresses in huge record 
books, of which she now has sev- 
eral full. 

Visitors can sit indoors and peek 
out the windows at the private 
lives of the birds, or they can stand 
quietly outdoors and have the 
friendly chickadees drop from the 
trees to eat out of their hands or 
from between their lips. The atmos- 
phere of the whole place is one of 
friendliness between birds and hu- 
mans. 

Everything is done around the 
house and yard with the birds’ com- 
fort in mind. Mulberry bushes and 
weeds are left as they are growing 
for food during the fall, and in the 
winter, “boughten” food is put on 
the window sills and in an empty 
coconut shell hanging by the win- 
dow. Curiously, none of the birds 
eat wheat, and they turn up their 
bills at salted peanuts, but love raw 
peanuts. Main dishes are chick- 
feed, sunflower seed, raisins, and 
peanut butter. Last winter the birds 
pecked away 150 pounds of peanut 
butter! 


Nesting Material 


In the spring, Mrs. Lane hangs 
rags on hooks on the porch for use 
as nesting materials. Trees and 
bushes are available all over the 
yard for nesting sites, and many 
yearly crops of babies are raised in 
them. Mr. Lane built additional 
bird houses for them when enter- 
prising birds starting to build in the 
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pockets of the coat he hung out- 
side the back door! 

In addition to the thrill of hav- 
ing so many tame birds, the birds 
reward the Lanes for taking such 
good care of them. Catbirds fly 
through the yard and the house, 
keeping them free of flies. Thrushes 
and veeries give concerts right out- 
side the windows! 


Welcome Stranger 


One spring evening Mr. Lane dis- 
covered some newcomers to the zoo. 
There were leaves falling from the 
big tree by the back door, and, be- 
coming worried about the health of 
his tree, he walked over to investi- 
gate. Another leaf fell. But it was 
no leaf at all—it was a flying squir- 
rel! Another and another sailed 
down. 

The squirrels had come from the 
nearby woods, where nobody had 
suspected their presence. The Lanes 
wanted to tame the squirrels and 
keep them near. Since the animals 
are very delicate they could not be 
handled harshly, so at first the 
Lanes didn’t pet them at all. They 
tried feeding the squirrels different 
things to find out what they liked 
best. Mr. Lane put peanuts in his 
pockets, and the little animals 
scrambled all over him, even in- 
side his shirt, looking for them. 

Heinz Meng’s and the Lanes’ ex- 
periences are only two examples 
out of many which could be cited 
to show that taming animals and 
birds in your own backyard is quite 
a hobby. 





Strange feeding place for this chickadee, 
Mr. Lane is both table and chair. 


Rural Youth U.S.A. 
Discusses Farming 


As A Way Of Life 


“Farming—A Way of Life” was 
the theme of the annual Rural 
Youth U.S.A. conference, October 
12-15. The meeting, held at Jackson 
Mills, West Virginia, was repre- 
sented by more than three hundred 
delegates from twenty-one states, 
Canada, and three foreign coun- 
tries. The largest delegation, forty- 
seven members, came from New 
York State. 


One session of the conference was 
devoted entirely to the community 
side of farm life and its associated 
problems. It was agreed that the 
outstanding similarities of the com- 
munities scattered across the na- 
tion were religious and educational 
problems and the glaring lack of 
any coordinated program, particu- 
larly in dealing with older rural 
youth. 


Prexy Says 


Verlin Livingston, president of 
Rural Youth, addressed the group 
on the first evening. Said he, “R.Y. 
U.S.A. is like a farm wheel, inter- 
ested in ever moving forward. The 
hub of the wheel signifies ideas; the 
spokes that hold it together are 
local, state, and national organiza- 
tions. The body of R.Y.U.S.A. is its 
workshops and discussions. Its aim 
—to develop leadership, under- 
standing, and friendship.” 

Harry Schwarzweller °51 was 
elected first vice-president of the 
organization for the coming year. 
Miss Edna Somerveld of the New 
York Extension Service was elected 
adult advisor. Others from New 
York on the program were Adelaide 
Kennedy of Cortland and Professor 
Arthur Bratton, of the ag ec de- 
partment, who served as moderator 
for the panel “A Long-Time Pro- 
gram for Agriculture.” 





Congratulations 
The COUNTRYMAN announces 


with pleasure the election of Pat 
Behrman 751, Rina Ceci 53, and 
Fran Davison ’53 to the staff. 































































Rural Radio Network 


This unique organization brings you everything from 
weather reports to classical music on static-free F.M. 


by Mike Rulison ‘53 


LITTLE over two and a half 

years ago a unique organization, 
The Rural Radio Network, was 
formed by ten of the leading New 
York State farm organizations. The 
original purpose of this network was 
to provide the farmers of New York 
with accurate, up-to-the-minute 
weather forecasts and market re- 
ports, but it now affords an even 
greater service. 


These ten organizations (which 
include the Grange, the Farm and 
Home Bureau Federations, the 
G.L.F., the Dairymen’s League and 
the N. Y. Artificial Breeder’s Asso- 
ciation) wish to provide prompt, 
accurate information for the farmer 
and inform urban listeners about 
farming in general. RRN also en- 
ables direct broadcast of farm events 
like the Potato Field Day, the State 
Fair, and Farm and Home Week 
at Cornell University which regu- 
lar stations do not have time to 
broadcast. 

The network’s service programs 
now include reports on markets and 
prices five times a day. Farmers get 
first hand information on the prices 
being paid for livestock or vege- 
tables that day, and so are able to 
form plans about shipping produce 
and animals the next day. 


Weather Talk 


A special feature of the Rural 
Radio 


“weather round-up” which is giving 


Network is its unique 


farmers a clear idea of the type of 
four times daily. This report gives 
weather that is liable to strike them 
in the next twenty-four hours. 
Starting with their western-most 
outpost, they report prevailing 
weather conditions in turn from 
each station. Following this, the 
network switches to the Weather 
Bureau for the official forecast. 
Since weather generally travels 
across the state from west to east, 
farmers are fairly well informed 


when they know what the weather 
is to the west of them. A farmer 
will know if it will be a good day 
to cut his hay, and his wife will 
know whether to start hanging out 
the laundry. 

Many programs have been sched- 
uled for meal hours so that they will 
reach rural people when they have 
time to listen to them. Thus, RRN 
is providing service in a form and at 
a time when it can be best used. 


Lots Of Info 


The network also features in- 
formative programs such as: farm 
news about the Northeast section 
of the country, home grounds im- 
provement, and recent scientific in- 
formation. One of the programs, 
“The York State Farmer,” deals 
with current news about the North- 
east, particularly about New York 
State. It presents talks by special- 
ists, some from Cornell, on various 
phases of modern farming, and it 
interviews farmers from different 
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parts of the state. Although dealing 
strictly with farming, “The York 
State Farmer” is sponsored by the 
Associated Railroads of New York 
State. 


Since July of the past summer, 
RRN has broadcast programs of 
classical music from the New York 
Times station, WQXR-FM, in New 
York City. The programs have been 
on the air in the late afternoon and 
in the evening until 11:00 P.M. 
Formerly the network was on the 
air only until 7:30 P.M., so this 
feature lengthens the hours that 
they are heard each day. 


School On The Radio 


One of the few radio education 
courses being carried on over the 
radio in rural areas was begun by 
RRN in 1948, for elementary school 
children. These programs, on the 
FM “School of the Air,” are plan- 
ned to supplement regular school 
studies. A bulletin describing future 
programs is sent to the schools. 
This enables the teachers to know 
when a program of particular in- 
terest to their class will be on the 
air, and they are able to give their 
classes special preparation for it. 

The network’s Bristol Center sta- 
tion, which is in the hills south of 
Canandaigua, is so inaccessible in 
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home station, WHCU in Ithaca, and then be sent out all 


over the network by rebroadcast from station to station. \r 
Programs from the New York Times station, WQXR in * 

New York City, are transmitted first along the Hudson 
Valley and then throughout the state. Programs may also Mentor 
originate in any of the local stations and be relayed across 15 
the state. 
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Prof. Peabody 


Man of Many Talents 


by Margot Pringle ‘53 


On the fourth floor of Roberts 
Hall, where few creatures are usu- 
ally seen save wandering birds and 
staff-members of the CORNELL 
COUNTRYMAN, the exploring 
student will find the combined 
offices of members of the ag exten- 
sion and public speaking depart- 
ments. One of these offices is the 
headquarters of Professor George 
Eric Peabody, a man whose con- 
tributions and service to Cornell 
University have taken up the great- 
er portion of thirty years. 

Professor Peabody was born in 
Wayland, New York, the son of a 
hard-working country doctor. He 
and his five sisters went through 
school in Wayland, and in 1914 he 
entered the College of Agriculture 
at Cornell. His contemporaries can 
testify that he was seldom idle 
throughout his four years here as 
a student. He played a cornet in the 
Cornell Big Red Band when some 
of the best-beloved football songs 
were just becoming famous. He took 
active part in Mask, the men’s dra- 
matic club on campus at the time, 
which presented all kinds of shows 
including one-act plays and musical 
comedy. Kermis was another of his 
activities. At that time Kermis was 
writing its own plays, and such well 
known writers as Russell Lord were 
producing them. The shows had a 
widespread reputaion for excellence. 
Although it is not on record that he 
ever played the traditional Hamlet, 
Professor Peabody did the next best. 
Before a packed audience during 
Farmer’s Week, he starred in a 
somewhat modernized version in- 
volving the affairs of Prince Ham- 
Omelet and his lady-love, Oatmelia. 


Chance To Talk 


By his junior year he found more 
and more of his time occupied by 
the debate teams and public speak- 
ing contests he was later to know 
so well as a faculty coach and ad- 
visor. Professor George Everett, one 
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of the pioneers in the field of exten- 
sion teaching, found his public 
speaking classes too crowded for 
him to handle alone, so he took Pea- 
body on as one of his first assistants 
and in this capacity he gained ex- 
perience and ideas that were to 
prove invaluable later on. 


Wide Variety 


After his graduation from Cornell, 
Professor Peabody occupied him- 
self in a surprising variety of pro- 
fessions. He served in the army for 
two years, after which he was em- 
ployed as a travelling salesman by 
Swift and Company. He next went 
into farming with a classmate on a 
general dairy and crop farm in New 
York State and managed a drug- 
store for his uncle in the winter time. 
As he says of himself, “I guess I 
had a little more practical experi- 
ence than the average college pro- 
fessor.” Perhaps it was this early 
versatility which gave him the back- 
ground for understanding and get- 
ting along with so many kinds of 
students. 

Professor Peabody returned to 
Cornell in 1921 to begin his long 
career as a Cornell public-speaking 
professor. Under George Everett he 
had come into contact with many 
































































ideas and methods of teaching 
which he was to develop to the 
fullest. He never believed in the 
kind of oration-delivery which was 
being taught at the time, encour- 
aging rather the kind of speaking 
which enables a man to “talk on 
his feet”. A speech intended for an 
audience of primarily farmers and 
home-make-s should stick to the 
rules of simplicity and getting-the- 
point-across. In teaching his stu- 
dents forthrightness and ease of 
delivery, he compares an oral speech 
to a conversation, saying that if you 
can talk convincingly to one person, 
you should be able to do the same 
with two or twenty or two hundred. 
Stage fright from this point of view 
is silly. 

Another method of teaching he 
employs is that of challenging the 
student on the platform—adopting 
the opposite point of view, and rais- 
ing an argument wherever possible. 
This usually results in making the 
student fighting mad, or in making 
him determined to have his facts at 
his fingertips. In any case he is 
really interested in convincing his 
listeners. 


In his role of coach and faculty 
advisor for the public speaking con- 
tests of the agriculture college, Pro- 
fessor Peabody has set a high stand- 
ard of excellence. In the many, 
many years of the Eastman Stage 
Speaking Contest and the Rice De- 
bate Stage, participating students 
have put on consistently fine per- 
formances. As Professor Emeritus 
Bristow Adams, who has seen these 
contests for many years, says, “No- 
body ever made a flop.” As a matter 
of fact, the ag college speaking con- 
tests have rarely been equalled by 
contests in other colleges of the 
University. 


Misses No Tricks 


Professor Peabody gives the im- 
pression of alertness and awareness 
of all that goes on around him: his 
piercing blue eyes miss little. He is 
one of the most popular professors 
on the upper campus because he 
gets to know his students well, and 
he is always ready to lend an ear in 
time of difficulty. 

In his closeness to his work and 
his belief in it, he has accomplished 
one of the goals he has set for him- 
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Over A Hot Stove 


DOINGS OF THE DOMECONS 


Yesterday's Colors 
In Use Today 


by Dorothy Dean ‘53 


Have you ever walked into a 
dimly lit diner with your girl, sat 
down across the table from her, and 
suddenly gasped with amazement 
at her greenish-looking complexion 
and black lip-stick? Perhaps the 
food didn’t look very appetizing 
either. Such an experience, although 
disconcerting, can serve as an in- 
troduction to the fascinating sub- 
ject of color and its effect on our 
lives. Picture, for example, the fol- 
lowing color experiment an illum- 
ination engineer performed at a din- 
ner party. 

Excellent food was prepared by 
skilled chefs, the music was gay, 
and the guests congenial. Every- 
thing was perfect, except that he 
had set up special lighting. He elim- 
inated all spectrum colors except 
red and green. Result: the steak 
was grey; salads were blue, celery 
was pink; milk was blood red; fresh 
green peas looked like black shot; 
and the peanuts were scarlet. As a 
result, the majority of the guests 
couldn’t eat and some became very 
ill. They admitted that the food 
was very delicious, but still they 
had these violent reactions. 


No Poison 


Why did some of the guests be- 
come ill? They didn’t eat poison, 
but visualized something as power- 
ful. They tested their habits of 
eating white, not pink celery, green, 
and not black peas which had been 
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firmly established since childhood. 
They threw aside all association of 
food with distinct colors. When 
they had to adjust to these changes 
they became ill. Unfortunately, 
they could not change their habits 
in one meal’s time. It would take 
another life of learning to associate 
pink with celery and black with 
peas. 

Color association started with 
the beginning of history. At that 
time man used color freely to ex- 
press himself. He borrowed from 
the colors of nature to express emo- 
tions and ideas. His red-orange 
fires were warm and cheerful; so 
he painted his temples red for hap- 
piness. His blood was red, and so 
were his sacrificial altars. Each color 
had a purpose according to the dic- 
tates of nature. 


Sun’‘s Glory 

Yellow and orange have always 
been associated with the sun. Thus 
to the early Christians it stood for 
power and glory, and adorned the 
halos of saints. The symbol of 
heaven is the golden gate. Many of 
the ancient cultures had sky-sup- 
ported gods who were dressed in 
yellow. So yellow has continued 
through the ages as the glory and 
warmth of the sun. We now use 
it this way with our clothing and 
houses. 

The color expert, Faber Birren, 
performed several experiments in 














































hospitals. He found that convalese- 
ing mothers in maternity sections 
improved faster in rooms of yellow 
and peach color schemes, while pa- 
tients in the hospital for long per- 
iods were put in rooms decorated 
with turquoise and yellow-green. 

Blue and violet are associated 
with the sky and seas. Because these 
are such large and great areas, man 
has used blue to represent excel- 
lency: it is the first of ribbon prizes. 
The Greeks wore blue garments as 
a sign of integrity and truth. In 
1875, Dr. Ponza, director of an asy- 
lum in Italy, discovered that mad 
men became less violent in a violet 
reom and some types of neuroses 
have been cured by blues and 
greens. 


Life Everlasting 

Green has always symbolized 
nature, fecundity, and life everlast- 
ing. In Egypt the floors of temples 
were usually green, like the mea- 
dows of the Nile. The people of 
Egypt wore green amulets to cause 
fertility in man and beast, and to 
bring rain for vegetation. Since 1893, 
the universities of America have 
recognized a palette of eight hues 
to identify the major faculties. 
‘These colors are worn in their com- 
mencement gowns, braids, and tas- 
sels. Thus the immortality of green 
is used for those who teach medi- 
cine. In hospitals, deep green tones 
on the walls of operating rooms re- 
lieve the eye strain of surgeons and 
by complementing the hue of blood 
increase the acuity of their eyes. 
The traditional schoolroom black- 
board is being replaced by a green 
Loard for less eye strain. Our mod- 
ern houses are using glass walls and 
windows to bring the adjacent land- 
scape into room schemes. 

Black means death. The depres- 
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France Takes a Look 


At U.S. Farm Life 


by Martha Jean Salzberg ‘15 


Cornell’s Ag and Home Ec Col- 
leges had a chance to show their 
wares this September, when they 
played host to a party of four 
French authorities in home eco- 
nomics and agriculture. The group 
included Mrs. Fernande Auge, 
headmistress of an agricultural girls’ 
school; Miss Yvonne Obry, a 
teacher in a vocational agricultural 
school; Louis Lasnier-Lachaise, di- 
rector of agricultural services in 
Lyon; and Mrs. Jacqueline Loaec, 
interpreter for the group. 

Their visit in the United States 
lasted six weeks, and was finan- 
cially assisted by Marshall Plan 
Funds. It included a visit in Wis- 
consin and then a trip through 
New York State, where the state 
extension service at Cornell’s Home 
Ec College directed their tour. The 
foreign visitors came to this coun- 
try to observe and learn our meth- 
ods of farming and homemaking so 
that they could take new ideas 
back to France. Because of their 
positions, these authorities will be 
able to convey what they have 
learned in the United States to a 
France lagging far behind us in 
farming and home economic meth- 
ods. 


Ice Making 


One of the tours most interest- 
ing to the French party was con- 
ducted by Mrs. George E. Merrill 
of Pinckney, who is president of 
the Jefferson County Farm Bureau, 
Home Bureau, and 4-H Club as- 
sociation. The group was shown 
modern refrigeration apparatus in 
an ice plant, and watched the mod- 
ern milking practices at a nearby 
dairy farm. They marveled over 
the new and modern farm kitchen 
and were ready with many ques- 
tions. “How can you possibly re- 
model a kitchen at such low ex- 
pense?” they asked. 

During their travels that day, 
the French party curiously exam- 
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ined many objects which Americans 
take for granted—everything from 
a juke box and a trailer to drive-in 
theaters and motels. The twenty- 
four hour tour ended at the Mer- 
rill farm, where the party spent the 
night. 

The French educators visited 
Home and Farm Bureau meetings 
in Jefferson, Tompkins, and Onon- 
daga counties. They were surprised 
at the local leader training schools, 
and said that French women would 
be wary of instruction coming from 
one of their own group. But before 
they can remedy this situation in 
France, ways must be found to 
bring the farm women together as 
is done in our Home Bureaus. Mrs. 
Auge said, “In the past our wo- 
men have never had time for such 
meetings. We have few of your 
labor saving devices and more farm 
as well as home duties.” 


To The Fair 

After these meetings, the French 
party went to the State Fair to see 
samples of New York State farm 
and home production. They were 


impressed with most things but dis- 
appointed in the American Indians. 
Where were the feathered redskins 
carrying tomahawks that they had 
heard so much about in France? 
They couldn’t believe that the 
slightly tanned persons dressed 
much like the rest of the New 
Yorkers were American Indians. 


Back To Cornell 

While in Syracuse, the French 
party visited the Syracuse City 
Home Bureau to compare rural and 
urban home bureaus. Next they saw 
Ithaca High School and Boynton 
Junior High, and on returning to 
Cornell conferred with specialists 
here. Even though the language 
difficulty slowed conversation, the 
party had many questions concern- 
ing our school system. They were 
interested in our new machinery, 
and plan to explain in France the 
advantages of such labor saving de- 
vices. They hope that someday the 
cost of their agriculture and home 
machinery will fall, so that the av- 
erage farmer can afford what only 
the well-to-do can have today. 

Summarizing the two days in 
New York State, Mrs. Loaec re- 
marked: “We had a good time in 
Wisconsin, but I believe we saw 
more, did more, and learned more 
basic facts about agriculture in two 
days here in your state than we 
did all the time we were in the 
West. We obtained a good concep- 


(Continued on page 20) 





Mrs. Jacqueline Loaec interprets in French through microphone. Listening 
through the interpreting machine are (from left) Miss Yvonne Obry, Mr. 
Louis Lasnier-Lachaise, and Mrs. Fernande Augy. 



























































Introducing ... 
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BARRY ROGENMOSER 


“Barry Rogenmoser? I know 
him. He’s secretary of the Round- 
Up Club.” “Barry Rogenmoser! 
Sure. I met him at Ag-Agents Club. 
He’s the vice-president.” “Barry 
Rogenmoser — you mean ‘The 
Rogue.’ Yeah I know him. He’s one 
of my fraternity brothers in Sigma 
. 

Yes, Barry is a well known figure 
around Cornell. And he is_ well 
known in his home town too. 

Barry was born and raised on a 
farm near Sardinia in Erie County. 
In high school he got well started 
in extra-curricular activities. Bas- 
ketball, soccer, band, senior play, 
choir, and the presidency of both 
his Youth Fellowship and FFA 
groomed him well for campus life 
at Cornell. 

After graduation from high 
school he worked four years on the 
farm at home. Farm practice was 
no problem for Barry—he earned 
78 credits. 

At Cornell Barry played fresh- 
man soccer. As a sophomore he be- 
came active in the Round-Up Club 
and Ag-Agents Club and is now an 
officer in both organizations. Last 
year he pledged Sigma Pi frater- 
nity. Now, as a senior, he is on the 
Livestock Judging Team and Ag- 
Domecon Council. With these and 
other activities Barry has kept an 
average high enough to warrant 
his election to the senior honorary 
agricultural society of Ho-Nun-De- 


Kah. 


One of Barry’s interests is exten- 
sion work. In line with this he spent 
last summer working as an assis- 
tant with the Farm Bureau in Cat- 
taraugus County. 

Barry will be graduating next 
June and he has a definite aim in 
mind: “To find something worth 
doing and to enjoy doing it.” P.F. 


ALICE HALSEY 

If you have ever eaten in Home 
Ec Cafeteria, you may have been 
served potatoes by Alice Halsey. 
Potatoes seem to be a part of Alice’s 
environment whether she is here at 
Cornell or home on the farm near 
Southampton, Long Island. 

Her interests here at Cornell 
have been as varied as the Ithaca 
weather. Always active in 4-H at 
home, Alice continued her interest 
in it when she came to Cornell, and 
has served as a member of the fin- 
ance committee and as vice-presi- 
dent. 

In the spring of her sophomore 
year, Alice was elected to Ag- 
Domecon Council for a two year 
term as representative of her class. 
Last year she was chairman of the 
finance committee. As a result of 
this experience she led the finance 
discussion at the Upper Campus 
Leaders’ Conference, sponsored by 
Ag-Domecon Council last fall. 

This year Alice still has her hands 
on the purse strings of the Ag- 
Domecon treasury as treasurer for 
this year. With this post she is a 
































































member of both the executive and 
the finance committees. 

Besides her activities on the up- 
per campus, Alice has sung with 
the Women’s Glee Club and is a 
member of Kappa Delta Epsilon, 
an educational honorary society. 

Her vocational interests lie in the 
extension field. She looks towards a 
position as 4-H homemaking assis- 
tant, and has worked as a summer 
4-H assistant in Cayuga, Ontario, 
and Livingston Counties. Her work 
covered everything from making 
home visits and attending dress re- 
views to taking a group of 4-H’ers 
on a judging tour. 

Swimming is one of Alice’s fav- 
orite hobbies. She has been a water- 
front director at a church camp. 
This past summer she helped with 
the waterfront activity at a 4-H 
camp. Also among her hobbies are 
sewing and knitting; she is often 
seen with the inevitable argyle 
socks. DS. 


JO DODDS 


Born the son of a missionary in 
Shanghai, Jo Dodds came into this 
country speaking Chinese like a 
great many other Chinese babies 
—through his lungs. After spending 
his early life on a Wyoming ranch, 
Jo came to Ithaca in his early teens 
with his family, when his father 
accepted the ministry of the Pres- 
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byterian church in downtown Ith- 
aca. All through his high school life 
he looked with eager anticipation 
toward the “University on the 
Hill.” 

In °47 he entered his freshman 
year at Cornell and began the long 
grind. Now, beginning his senior 
year, he has an enviable record be- 
hind him and an uncertain future 
before him—the possibility of Uncle 
Sam sending him to see the land of 
his birth looms threateningly on the 
horizon, as it does for a good many 
college seniors. 

Out of a host of activities, one 
might mention his chairmanship of 
the IFC steering committee and 
last year’s Cornell Charities Drive. 
He is vice-president of Quill and 
Dagger and a member of Red Key 
and Ho-Nun-De-Kah, all honorary 
societies. This year he is president 
of his fraternity, Sigma Phi. 

Jo is quite a traveler too. He has 
spent a few summers in central On- 
tario, Canada, as a guide. In the 
summer of 1949, he went to Ger- 
many under the Experiment in In- 
ternational Living. Under this plan 
409 students went abroad to live 
with different families throughout 
Europe. Jo stayed with a German 
family in Munich, and says it was 
the most valuable summer he ever 
spent. He hopes to return some 
day, and continue to broaden an 
already wide scope. A.K. 
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MARTY PALMER 


For a girl who wants to do per- 
sonnel work after she graduates 
from Home Ec College, Marty Pal- 
mer certainly is doing a good job 
of preparing herself. Her life may 
be compared to a river current 
which is flowing actively to its goal. 

In her freshman year she was on 
the Straight Freshman House Com- 
mittee and was Freshman Class 
president. Since then, she has been 
the second vice-president of the 
Student Council and active in 
CURW as Freshman Club Advisor 
and Freshman Camp Counsellor. 
Marty is a sister in Tri Delt, and 





... Your Friends 


lived in this house the year she 
was its social chairman. The 
cieties which have honored her 
with membership are Omicron Nu, 
Raven & Serpent, and Mortar 
Board. 

Marty has been an active mem- 
ber of the Ski Club since she first 
arrived here. In fact, during her 
freshman year, Cornell had no team 
to compete in an _ inter-collegiate 
ski meet at Syracuse, so Marty, her 
sister, and two other girls went on 
the spur of the moment, and won 
third place in the contest! In ad- 
dition to skiing, Marty likes boat- 
ing, swimming, hiking, and climb- 
ing mountains. 

This year she has, of necessity, 
dropped most of these various ac- 
tivities. She is carrying twelve 
hours of studies so that she can do 
her best in her position as president 
of WSGA. What a job! Five meet- 
ings a week, different discussions at 
every one; talks with people all 
over the campus, collecting every- 
one’s ideas, so she can be a good 
representative of the student body; 
and carting papers from one build- 
ing to another all the time. 

This job, though, is right down 
her alley, for it is almost all per- 
sonnel work. She has many per- 
sonal talks with women like Dean 
Allen, and feels that she learns as 
much from them, and from discus- 
sions at her various meetings, as 
she does from college courses. 


Marty started here in the School 
(Continued on page 16) 
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Somewhere between Ithaca and 
Syracuse, a fortune may be hidden 
beneath the dirt. Yes, there may 
be diamonds only a few miles from 
the Cornell campus. They probably 
won’t be the brilliant stones used 
in jewelry. Instead, they will be 
small and dull-looking industrial 
diamonds—nothing to look at, but 
valuable for machine cutting tools. 
If they are here, where they are, 
and how many can be found, no 
one knows. But the best clues so 
far are in two places close to Ith- 
aca. Whoever finds them may not 
make a million from mining them, 
but find just one and he’ll have one 
of the greatest tourist attractions 
in the East. 


The Dykes’ Geology 

Cornell geologists explain the 
possibility of diamond deposits here 
in this way. The rocks of the Cay- 
uga region, they tell us, originated 
from flat sediments laid down on 
the bottom of shallow marine seas. 
Forces shifting the earth’s crust 
have fractured the rocks into two 
systems of joints or cracks that lie 
in East-West and North-South di- 
rections. The North-South cracks 
are the most obvious, and some- 
where in past geological time, some 
thirty or forty of them are known 
to have been filled by molten rock 
pushed up from the earth’s center. 
These dykes range from half an 
inch to eleven feet in width and 
from several feet up to six miles in 
length. In two places, these dykes 
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Are There Diamonds In Ithaca? 


by Brooks B. Mills ‘53 


have been interrupted by explosion 
channels. The pressure from below 
became so great that holes were 
blown in the surface rock. These 
volcanic pipes are filled with frag- 
ments of volcanic rock and sedi- 
ments pushed up from many feet 
below. One pipe, thirty feet across, 
is in the wall of Fall Creek Gorge, 
but has been covered up by the 
recent landslides. The other, and 
perhaps the most important, is 240 
feet wide, located in a small creek 
bed four miles up the west shore of 
Lake Cayuga. 


The Big Hole 


The flood of 1938 scoured the dirt 
and refuse away from the hole. It 
was full of broken up rock, some 
of it a green material called peri- 
dotite that makes up most of the 
dykes. In South Africa, this ma- 
terial contains diamonds. The orig- 
inal surface rocks around the hole 
have been hardened by the heat of 
the explosion, although perhaps not 
to the extent thought necessary for 
the formation of diamonds. Signs 
of pressure and heat are there, and 
these conditions have produced dia- 
monds in the same material in other 
places. A similar hole, some 3000 
feet wide, in Arkansas has already 
produced 80,000 carats of industrial 
diamonds. It closed down in 1945 
after the wartime demand ceased. 

When the big Ithaca hole was 
found in 1938, a former member 


of the Cornell staff, Irving Perrine, 
quickly leased the land around it. 
Knowing something about the geo- 
logy of the rocks, he put two boys 
to work excavating the peridotite 
to allow it to weather out to a yel- 
low earth. This material is easy to 
pan for diamonds or other mater- 
als. 


Anyone’s Guess 


In two summers, some. thirty 
yards of yellow earth and debris 
were panned, along with all the 
sink holes in the brook bed below 
the hole. All they found were purple 
garnets, obviously changed from 
the common red garnet by heat. No 
diamonds were found, but then, the 
South Africans think themselves 
lucky to find one carat in every 
ten cubic yards of material pro- 
cessed. The beginning of the war 
stopped the work, and Perrine went 
back to the oil business in Okla- 
homa. The project was kept out of 
the press, and since then the only 
people who remember anything 
about it are the Geology 115 in- 
structors and Professor Petry of the 
botany department. 

Temperatures and pressures may 
well have been more intense deeper 
down in the holes, and there may 
be more and larger holes yet undis- 
covered in the fifty miles between 
here and Syracuse. Since the belt 
of dykes is some six miles wide, 
anything could lie in the 300 square 
mile area. What happens from now 
on is anyone’s guess. 
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Hear, hear! All about your 
friends in the June 1950 graduating 
class from ag and home ec. Off they 
went into various jobs, and here 
is where you can find out what 
they’re doing. 

Two of the men are in Alaska; 
David Swift, as a drainage engineer, 
and Sidney Tallman, as a bush 
pilot, using his own plane. 


LEE OLIVER 


Studying at Union Theological 
Seminary are: Katherine Klein, 
James Howell, Leon Oliver, and 
Frank Osterhoudt. John Lunt is in 
the Medical College at Columbia. 

Off in California doing graduate 
work is Bob Plaisted. A little nearer 
here are a number of our men at 
Purdue, Indiana, including: Martin 
Blum, John Foster, Edwin Hamlet, 
Bill Jackson, Robert Stratton, and 
Edward Terbush. Calvin Cooper 
and Arden Day are studying at 
Michigan State College. Doing 
graduate work at Cornell are: Ken- 
neth Fillmore, in bacteriology; Mar- 
tin Harrison, in plant pathology; 
Robert Henningson, in dairy indus- 
try; Larry Lamb, in ag engineering; 
and Horst von Oppenfeld, in ag 
economics. 

Some of the girls who graduated 
from Agriculture are still around, 
namely: Betty Fischer, doing grad- 
uate work in floriculture; Caroline 
Baigell, in sociology; Ortha Stuart, 
working in the Veterinary College; 
Barbara Shear, working in the Vet- 
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Alununotes 


erans Education Office in Ithaca; 
and Barbara Hunt, who stays here 
because she married Dr. Thomas 
York of the plant breeding depart- 
ment. 

Other from home. ec, 
are out in the world using the skills 
they have learned from _ their 
courses. Two of them are instruc- 
tors for the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co., Clara Melvin Thomas, here in 
Ithaca, and Eleanor Monroe Brink, 
in New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Florence Maragakes, dietitian for 
the Kirby-Allen Tearoom in New 
York City, is engaged to John G. 
Roukis, an M.E. at Cornell. Other 
dietitians are: Mary Louise Alstein 
at the University of Florida; Doro- 
thy Bauer, at Wellesley College; 
Mildred Buso, at Todd Union, Uni- 
versity of Rochester; Rosemary 
Kielar, at Highland Hospital, Roch- 
ester, and Francis Wood, at Bethany 
College, West Virginia. Florence 
Conover is Assistant Dining Room 
Supervisor for the N. Y. Telephone 
Co., and Edna Gillette is Assistant 
Home Economist in Market Re- 
search for the Extension Service of 
N. Y. State. 

Interesting jobs are held by Aileen 
Enwright, who is working in the 
biochemistry lab of the University 
of Syracuse; Jo Washburn, Food 
Chemist in the butter department 
of the First National Storage Co. 
in Troy, N. Y.; and Merilyn Ken- 
nedy, who is a secretary for the 


women, 
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General Foods Corporation in New 
York City. Henry Bokman, of the 
College of Agriculture, is field man 
for a pickle company! 

Paul MacMillan is working for 
Purina Mills; Paul Gillen, Jr., for 
the Seaboard Surety Co.; and Fred 
MacAbee for an insurance com- 
pany. Floyd Smith is a foreman in a 
farm machinery repair shop; George 
Field and Arthur Osberg are sales- 
men for aluminum companies, and 
Robert Klastorin is an Inspector of 
Live Poultry. 

Outdoorsmen are Martin Pfeiffer, 
of the N. Y. Conservation Depart- 
ment, Bill Latta, fishery biologist, 
and James Lawrence, Jr., wildlife 
manager. 

Several of the graduates are work- 
ing with plant materials. Dick 
Boyce is in gardening and green- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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POSITIVE PROTECTION 
Against NEWCASTLE 
TRACHEITIS .. . FOWL POX 


po more than 36 years the name 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories has 
been the poultryman’s household word 
for security from profit losses due to 
poultry diseases. Yes, both among 
commercial and backyard poultrymen, 
in scores of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations—wherever poultry 
is raised—the supremacy of Vineland 
Vaccines is universally recognized 
and acclaimed. 


This unconditional acceptance by the 
poultry industry of Vineland Vaccines 
has been earned the hard way. Vic- 
tory after victory has been scored by 
Vineland Poultry Laboratories in its 
endless research and _ unrelenting 
battles against the ravages of New- 
castle ... Tracheitis ... Fowl Pox 
. « « Pullorum and numerous other 
devastating diseases. In the wake of 
each Vineland conquest, thousands of 
poultrymen have—for a few pennies— 
through immunization, eliminated the 
risk of mortality. They have learned 
that for purity and uniform potency, 
Vineland Vaccines are unmatched for 


dependability! 
Authoritative literature on 
i poultry dsease control, with 
special attention to the pre- 
@ vention of Newcastle Disease, 


Tracheitis, Fowl Pox, Pullorum and Coccidiosis. 
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What’s News 





Ag Agents Hear 
Summer Assistants 
Tell Experiences 


Summer assistants to county 
agents described their work at the 
October meeting of the Ag Agents 
Club. The student speakers in- 
cluded Barry Rogenmoser, Ed 
Knapp, Fred Strawson, Jim Sleight, 
and Homer Sands. Working with 
county agents from Cattaraugus, 
Niagara, Dutchess, Tioga, and 
Broome Counties respectively, they 
told of wide and varied experiences. 

Among other things, they tested 
soil, built farm ponds, conducted 
radio broadcasts, organized forage 
improvement programs, even advis- 
ed urban dwellers how to combat 
bugs on backyard rose bushes. 
Homer Sands offered this advice to 
future agents: “Be sincere; if you 
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can’t answer a farmer’s question 
offhand, admit it openly. Then go 
after the information. Above all, 
don’t ever guess.” 

Future programs were planned to 
include speakers from the exten- 
sion, and related, fields. Anyone in- 
terested in county agent work has 
been urged to attend these meetings. 


Ag College 
Awards Given 


Ninety-two scholarships in the 
College of Agriculture were given 
out at the annual Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
barbeque early in October. Over 
four hundred freshmen, scholarship 
winners, and faculty guests attend- 
ed the affair. 

Evan Lamb, president of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, presided over the 
barbeque and gave the welcoming 
talk. Dean William I. Myers of the 
College of Agriculture, spoke to the 
freshmen about their future at Cor- 
nell. 





Grange Elects 
“50-51 Officers 


At its first meeting of the year, 
the Grange elected the following 
new officers: 

Master, Wendell Chamberlain 
*51; Overseer, Dan Barnhart 751; 
Lecturer, Virginia Deuell 51; Stew- 
ard, Harry Schwarzweller °51; As- 
sistant Steward, Richard Rowe ’52: 
Chaplain, Helen Corbin ’52; Treas- 
urer, Ralph Allen °52; Secretary, 
Paul West ’52; Gatekeeper, James 


Sovocool °53; Ceres, Lorna Stout 
°53; Pomona, Norma Urtz 754; 
Flora, Dot Stilwell °51; Lady As- 
sistant Steward, Nancy Walldorff 
53; and Prof. C. A. Bratton, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


Prof. Peabody 


(Continued from page 9) 

self as well as his students. In his 
own words, “If a man goes through 
college and is unable to share what 
ne has learned after he gets out, 
he is only half educated.” Profes- 
sor Peabody has made it his busi- 
ness to see that his students will be 
able to teach others what they have 
learned themselves, and many of 
them are out in rural communities 
today doing just that. 

Cornell University is infinitely 
richer for the years Eric Peabody 
has devoted to sharing his own 
knowledge with those who came to 
learn. 


Marty Palmer 


(Continued from page 13) 
of Nutrition, then majored in foods 
because she likes food and chemis- 
try courses so much, but finally she 
has decided that personnel work 
will be the most satisfactory life 
for her. 

After she graduates, Marty would 
like to work a year before enter- 
taining thoughts of getting married. 
Before she goes to work, she would 
really like to get an assistantship 
in graduate school, for she says, “I’d 
like to do some studying — you 
know, see what it’s like.” 


JZ. 
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Shouldn't Be Difficult 
From a story on New York po- 
licewomen: “Each must be a crack 
pot and prove it every three months 
as long as they stay in the depart- 
ment.” 
—Reader’s Digest 
Price of Socialism 
From the official British Post Of- 
fice Guide: “Telegrams, other than 
Government, must be written in 
plain language.” 
—N. Y. Times Magazine 
Now Now, Boys 
“Mrs. John Post is pretty sick 
at her ranch west of town and all 
persons are requested by her sons 


to stop coming to see the big hog 


until she improves.” 
—Successful Farming 
That's Good 

“Hartman was said to be resting 

easily by a hospital nurse.” 
—Cincinnati Enquirer 
Must Be A Politician 

“Pumping steam from a thresh- 
ing machine engineer has been con- 
tinuous for several days.” 

—Successful Farming 
Just Plug It In 

“Household goods for sale: Elec- 
tric Rooster.” 

—Van Wert Times Bulletin 
Oh, Those Movie Stars 

“Egg-laying contest won by local 
man.” 

—Hollywood Citizen 
Only The Best 

“For sale: Excellent buy in this 
1934 car in first crash condition.” 
Chicago Daily Tribune 
Busy Doing What? 

“Help wanted: Busy lawyer 
wants alert young woman to act 
as deceptionist.” 

—Lake Mills News 
And Part Alfalfa 

“Will give away: Two thorough- 
bred hay-wire male pups. One- 
quarter pointer, one-quarter wire- 
hair, one-half German police.” 

—Escondido Times-Advocate 





How’s Business? 

“Services: If you have a piano to 
move, take advantage of our ex- 
pert service and careful handling. 
Also kindling wood for sale.” 

—Rome Daily Sentinel 
Dobie Magic 

Ithaca—Cornell’s football teams 

in 1921-1923, coached by Gil Dobie, 
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Slips In The Press 


went through the season undefeated 
and united. 
—Buffalo Courier Express 


It's A Long Cold Walk 
For sale: Seven room house, com- 
pletely remodeled inside and out; 
powder room downstairs and full 
bath upstreet. 
—Portsmouth Star 


Yesterday’s Colors 
(Continued from page 10) 

sion of night was mysterious to an- 
cient man. He didn’t understand 
the sinking of the sun. He was 
afraid, and so used the black of the 
night to resemble that which he 
feared and did not understand. 
Black also represents sin as opposed 
to the white of virtue. It is part 
vf the Catholic rite and the ap- 
pointed color of many Protestant 
orders. 

London was the scene of another 
unusual color experiment. Records 
showed that there were numerous 
suicides committed from the Black 
Friar Bridge. After painting the 
bridge a light green, the number of 
suicides were reduced by one-third. 

The intimate role that color may 
play in life will thus become in- 
creasingly vital when we learn the 
physical and psychological effects 
of each color. These effects are sim- 
ply man’s association with nature 
—expressed through color. Use of 
color need not be a luxury for 
people who have the leisure and 
the desire to toy with it. Color is 
for all who understand it. 


Ag-Domecon 
Plans Conference 


Preliminary plans for an Upper 
Campus Leadership Conference 
were discussed at the October 18 
meeting of Ag-Domecon. The con- 
ference, similar to the one held last 
year will be held on the afternoon of 
November 5. All upper campus or- 
ganizations will be invited to send 
representatives to particpate in the 
discussions. 

Freshman representatives for Ag- 
Domecon were also selected at the 
meeting. They are Joan Shaw and 
Frank Dennis. 
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Ag Agents Hear 
Summer Assistants 
Tell Experiences 


Summer assistants to county 
agents described their work at the 
October meeting of the Ag Agents 
Club. The student speakers in- 
cluded Barry Rogenmoser, Ed 
Knapp, Fred Strawson, Jim Sleight, 
and Homer Sands. Working with 


county agents from Cattaraugus, 
Niagara, Dutchess, Tioga, and 


Broome Counties respectively, they 
told of wide and varied experiences. 

Among other things, they tested 
soil, built farm ponds, conducted 
radio broadcasts, organized forage 
improvement programs, even advis- 
ed urban dwellers how to combat 
bugs on backyard bushes. 
Homer Sands offered this advice to 
future agents: 


rose 


“Be sincere; if you 
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can’t answer a farmer’s question 
offhand, admit it openly. Then go 
after the Above all, 
don’t ever guess.” 


information. 


Future programs were planned to 
include speakers from the exten- 
sion, and related, fields. Anyone in- 
terested in county agent work has 
been urged to attend these meetings. 


Ag College 
Awards Given 


Ninety-two scholarships in the 
College of Agriculture were given 
out at the annual Ho-Nun-De-Kah 
barbeque early in October. Over 
four hundred freshmen, scholarship 
winners, and faculty guests attend- 
ed the affair. 

Evan Lamb, president of Ho- 
Nun-De-Kah, over the 
barbeque and gave the welcoming 
talk. Dean William I. Myers of the 
College of Agriculture, spoke to the 
freshmen about their future at Cor- 
nell. 


presided 


Grange Elects 
“50-51 Officers 


At its first meeting of the year, 
the Grange elected the following 
new officers: 

Master, Wendell Chamberlain 
*51; Overseer, Dan Barnhart 751; 
Lecturer, Virginia Deuell 51; Stew- 
ard, Harry Schwarzweller °51; As- 
sistant Steward, Richard Rowe °52: 
Chaplain, Helen Corbin °52; Treas- 
urer, Ralph Allen °52; Secretary, 
Paul West °52; Gatekeeper, James 


Sovocool °53; Ceres, Lorna Stout 
°53; Pomona, Norma Urtz 7°54; 
Flora, Dot Stilwell °51; Lady As- 
sistant Steward, Nancy Walldorff 
53; and Prof. C. A. Bratton, mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee. 


Prof. Peabody 


(Continued from page 9) 

self as well as his students. In his 
own words, “If a man goes through 
college and is unable to share what 
ne has learned after he gets out, 
he is only half educated.” Profes- 
sor Peabody has made it his busi- 
ness to see that his students will be 
able to teach others what they have 
learned themselves, and many of 
them are out in rural communities 
today doing just that. 

Cornell University is infinitely 
richer for the years Eric Peabody 
has devoted to sharing his own 
knowledge with those who came to 
learn. 


Marty Palmer 
(Continued from page 13) 

of Nutrition, then majored in foods 
because she likes food and chemis- 
try courses so much, but finally she 
has decided that personnel work 
will be the most satisfactory life 
for her. 

After she graduates, Marty would 
like to work a year before enter- 
taining thoughts of getting married. 
Before she goes to work, she would 
really like to get an assistantship 
in graduate school, for she says, “I’d 
like to do some studying — you 
know, see what it’s like.” 
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From a story on New York po- 
licewomen: “Each must be a crack 
pot and prove it every three months 
as long as they stay in the depart- 
ment.” 
—Reader’s Digest 
Price of Socialism 
From the official British Post Of- 
fice Guide: “Telegrams, other than 
Government, must be written in 
plain language.” 
—N. Y. Times Magazine 
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“Mrs. John Post is pretty sick 
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until she improves.” 
—Successful Farming 
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“Hartman was said to be resting 
easily by a hospital nurse.” 
Cincinnati Enquirer 
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“Pumping steam from a thresh- 
ing machine engineer has been con- 
tinuous for several days.” 
Successful Farming 








Just Plug It In 

“Household goods for sale: Elec- 
tric Rooster.” 

—Van Wert Times Bulletin 
Oh, Those Movie Stars 

“Egg-laying contest won by local 
man.” 

—Hollywood Citizen 
Only The Best 

“For sale: Excellent buy in this 

1934 car in first crash condition.” 
—Chicago Daily Tribune 
Busy Doing What? 

“Help wanted: Busy lawyer 
wants alert young woman to act 
as deceptionist.” 

—Lake Mills News 
And Part Alfalfa 

“Will give away: Two thorough- 
bred hay-wire male pups. One- 
quarter pointer, one-quarter wire- 
hair, one-half German police.” 
Escondido Times-A dvocate 
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pert service and careful handling. 
Also kindling wood for sale.” 

—Rome Daily Sentinel 
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went through the season undefeated 
and united. 
—Buffalo Courier Express 
It's A Long Cold Walk 
For sale: Seven room house, com- 
pletely remodeled inside and out; 
nowder room downstairs and full 
bath upstreet. 
—Portsmouth Star 


Yesterday’s Colors 
(Continued from page 10) 

sion of night was mysterious to an- 
cient man. He didn’t understand 
the sinking of the sun. He was 
afraid, and so used the black of the 
night to resemble that which he 
feared and did not understand. 
Black also represents sin as opposed 
to the white of virtue. It is part 
vf the Catholic rite and the ap- 
pointed color of many Protestant 
orders. 

London was the scene of another 
unusual color experiment. Records 
showed that there were numerous 
suicides committed from the Black 
Friar Bridge. After painting the 
bridge a light green, the number of 
suicides were reduced by one-third. 

The intimate role that color may 
play in life will thus become in- 
creasingly vital when we learn the 
physical and psychological effects 
of each color. These effects are sim- 
ply man’s association with nature 
—expressed through color. Use of 
color need not be a luxury for 
people who have the leisure and 
the desire to toy with it. Color is 
for all who understand it. 


Ag-Domecon 
Plans Conference 


Preliminary plans for an Upper 
Campus Leadership Conference 
were discussed at the October 18 
meeting of Ag-Domecon. The con- 
ference, similar to the one held last 
year will be held on the afternoon of 
November 5. All upper campus or- 
ganizations will be invited to send 
representatives to particpate in the 
discussions. 

Freshman representatives for Ag- 
Domecon were also selected at the 
meeting. They are Joan Shaw and 
Frank Dennis. 
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Rice Memorial 
Library Given 
To Cornell U. 


The Rice 


Library, named for the man cred- 


James _ E. Memorial 
ited with bringing mass production 
methods to the poultry industry, 
was formally presented to Cornell 
University on October 4. Dedication 
ceremonies took place here this af- 
ternoon at the annual meeting of 
the Northeastern Poultry Producers 
Council, Inc. 





Professor Rice founded the Coun- 
cil in 1932 and his son, John V. B. 
Rice of Trumansburg, N. Y., is its 
president this year. Now 85 years 
old, the poultry scientist who was 
head of the poultry department at 
Cornell from 1904 to 1934, came 
from Miami, Florida for the dedi- 
cation. 

Friends of Professor Rice in the 
poultry industry _ contributed 
$25,000 toward the library. 

W. D. Termohlen, director of the 
poultry branch of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who 
made the presentation, called it “a 
useful means of recognizing the 
great contributions made by Pro- 
fessor Rice in the development of 
the poultry industry.” He cited his 
work in artificial incubation, poul- 
try feeding, and in improving egg 
production and developing larger 
markets. 

The library includes books, maga- 
zines and other literature, films, 
and photographs dealing with all 
phases of poultry production. 
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With The Faculty 


Van B. Hart, 
Florence Wright 
Cited By U.S.D.A. 


Van B. Hart, extension econo- 
mist in the College of Agriculture, 
and Miss Florence E. Wright, ex- 
tension worker in housing and de- 
sign, were honored by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
with awards for superior service at 
ceremonies in Washington, D.C. 
last May. 

The awards were presented by 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles 
Brannan after which Vice-President 
Alben W. Barkley gave the princi- 
pal address. 

Van B. Hart, was recognized par- 
ticularly for his outstanding exten- 
sion work on farm credit which be- 
gan in the early 1920’s and which 
has been continued and expanded 
to the present time. Attention was 
also focused on his service during 
World War II as an advisor to the 
U.S. Treasury Department on the 
program for the sale of War Bonds 
to farm people. 

Miss Florence E Wright, was 
cited for meritorious authorship of 
many papers and published maga- 
zine and journal articles. She pre- 
pared the bulletin, “Three Cen- 
turies of Furniture,” which won ac- 
claim over the entire State. Atten- 
tion was also called to her 


“vision, 
industry, imagination, and_ effec- 
tive methods in teaching.” 


Prof. G. A. Bakkum 
Teaches Rural Soc 


Professor Glen A. Bakkum has 
been invited to the upper campus 
as a visiting professor this term to 
teach Rural Sociology 1. ‘The course 
is usually taught by Professor An- 
derson who is now in Formosa. 

Professor Bakkum has been the 
head of the Department of Soci- 
ology at Oregon State College in 
Corvallis, Oregon for the past fil- 
teen years. He received his Ph.D. 
from Cornell in 1928 after doing his 
undergraduate work at lowa State 
and receiving his M.A. from Col- 
umbia. 
































































Dr. Bakkum is a native of Iowa 
and started his teaching career in 
a one room, country 
school. Since then he has traveled 
extensively in the United States, 
Canada, and Northern Europe for 
the purpose of studying social prob- 
lems. While he is here he also ex- 


crossroads 


pects to do some research in ap- 
plied phases of rural sociology in 
New York State. 


Rural Radio Network 
(Continued from page 8) 


the winter that the men who service 
the transmitter must use a “snow 
cat” ( a machine for climbing snow- 
covered hills) in order to reach it. 
RRN owns one of the few “cats” 
in the Northeast, for they are used 
mostly in the mountain ranges of 
the Pacific Northwest. 

RRN broadcasts on FM because 
sufficient AM frequencies were not 
available in this region, and because 
FM affords better radio reception. 
This, on an FM radio, is not marred 
by fading, static, or other interfer- 
The FM have 


the disadvantage, however, of not 


ences. stations 
being able to transmit more than 
about fifty miles. This means that, 
to cover the entire state and part 
of Pennsylvania, there must be sev- 
eral stations, each covering a par- 
ticular section of the state. Most 
of the programs of the Rural Radio 
Network are produced in the studios 
of the home station, WHCU-FM. 
When this station broadcasts, its 
programs are received by the ad- 
joining stations on either side of it. 
‘These stations in turn relay the pro- 
grams to other stations of the net- 
work. 

In this manner, programs are re- 
layed from Ithaca, where WHCU- 
FM is located, to stations in Mas- 
sena and Watertown in the north, 
Troy in the east, and Wethersfield 
and Bristol Center in the west. The 
music programs from WQXR-FM 
in New York City are first received 
at Poughkeepsie, relayed to Troy, 
and then sent hopping westward 
and northward across the state to 
all the other RRN stations. 
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Dairy Judging 
Team Seventh 
At Atlantic City 


The Cornell Dairy Judging Team 
at the International Collegiate 
Dairy Judging Contest, held at At- 
lantic City, placed seventh among 
twenty-six teams. 

Most of the teams competing had 
been training for a year or more; 
Iowa’s team spent four years pre- 
paring for this contest. 
handicapped with only three and a 
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half week’s training under Coach 
Frank V. Kosikowsky, made a com- 
paratively good showing. 

Bill O'Hara, James Paul, Aaron 
Karas, John De Jong and George 
Kloser were members of the team. 
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Cornell Gift Suggestions 


Cornell Calendar for 1951 


By Morgan—Contains 
tures of Cornell in black and white in a col- 


twelve large pic- 


ored frontispiece. An ideal gift 

For Brothers and Sisters 
T-Shirts for $1.00 for youngsters; $1.25 for 
Juniors. Also frosh caps for $1.00. Have you 
seen our special T-shirt with the design of 
the Contented Cow? 

For the family 
Cornell Drinking Glasses, per doz. $3.50 up 


For Her 


There is nothing quite like Cornell Seal 
Jewelry for Her. Your choice of compacts, 
bracelets, lockets, pins, all adorned with 
Cornell Seal. 


You'll enjoy trading at the 


TRIANGLE 


412-413 College Ave. 


Open ‘til 8:00 


BOOK 
SHOP 


Sheldon Court 
Established 1903 


Evan J. Morris, Prop. 
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Trials of A Cornell 


In 1879 


by Jinny Jackson ‘53 


You don’t have to look very far 
to find a co-ed—or even a Cornell 
male—who doesn’t have some com- 
plaint about the rules and regula- 
tions laid down by that great legis- 
lative body, WSGA. Perhaps a few 
of these dissatished ones would like 
to go back to the old days, say about 
September, 1879 when the Sage 
Boarding School For Maids and 
Misses was first opened. 

When Miss Suzy Q. Coed entered 
Sage in 1879, she too had a few 
rules and regulations to follow. But 
she wasn’t bothered with class 
hours, signout slips, late nights, 
minutes and all the rest of the de- 
tails that serve to complicate a co- 
ed’s social life. In fact, Suzy wasn’t 
bothered with much of a social life. 
She was well guarded from all that. 
There was only one trouble: she 
was also well guarded from the 
men, as the following rules prove. 

RULES FOR PRESERVATION 
OF REPUTATION 

1. No Miss shall waltz with any 
professor under 30 years of age. 

2. No Miss shall receive calls 
from any male unless the matron 
is present. 

3. No Miss shall encourage the 
attentions of any gentleman with 
the direct intention of trifling with 
his affections. 

4. No Miss shall embrace any op- 
portunity of sitting any nearer than 
three feet to any gentleman, nor 
allow any gentleman such oppor- 
tunity to embrace her. 





5. No Miss shall wear any gaudy 
clothing or jewelry. Rings are par- 
ticularly forbidden. 

6. No Miss shall play Copen- 
hagen or Pillow and Key with any 
but members of the faculty. 

7. All Misses must retire at ten 
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o'clock in order to preserve the 
healthful bloom on their cheeks. 

8. The head waiter will prevent 
the Misses entering the dining 
room who are late for breakfast. 

9. No Miss shall form an engage- 
ment of nature tending to inter- 
fere with her lessons. 

10. Daily reports of the conduct 
of the Misses shall be laid before 
the Investigating Committee, and 
the Chairman, in conjunction with 
the Matron, shall take a parental in- 
terest in the welfare of the girls. 

11. The Misses attending this 
school are expected to preserve a 
modest, lady-like and bashful de- 
meanor; no sheep’s eyes, smiles or 
bows permitted. If a rosy blush 
is seen to mantle the cheek of any 
Miss at the appearance of any 
member of the opposite sex, it will 
be taken as a sign of incipient af- 
fection and the Miss will be incon- 
tinently sent home. 


Al Fontana 
SHOE REPAIR SHOP 


Conserve Your Shoes 
Keep them in good repair 


FOR MEN 
Complete line of 
SUNDIAL SHOES 
Including 
WHITE BUCKS 


and 
FOR WOMEN 
Brown & White Saddles 
Rubber Footwear 
for Men & Women 
U.S. Keds 


Laces — Polishes 
Leather Goods 


401 Eddy St. 
Near Campus Gate 








France Takes A Look 


(Continued from page 11) 

tion of the close link between the 
extension service and the farmer. 
Everywhere we went, the ag agent 
was as welcome as if he were a 
member of the family. We could see 
what this service is trying to do 
for the farmers, and how the farm- 
ers are applying this program in 
their work.” 





“Never mind the fish—what are 
the mermaids biting.” 


AUTO BODY 
PAINTING 
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WELDING 
and 


GENERAL 
REPAIRING 
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PHONE 2531 


Route 13 Varna, N. Y. 
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TABLE 
ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR FALL WEEKEND 


Huntington 
Gardens 


Slaterville Road 


Tel. 2058 


The New 


Co-op Food Store 


609-619 W. Clinton St. 
Tel. 2612 — 2680 


Grade A Meats 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
Co-op and Nationally Advertised 


THE ALLEN WALES 


Brands Groceries 


Sea Foods — Fresh Baked Goods 
v 


ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
of the 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 


COMPANY Consumer Owned and Controlled 
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is exceptionally good. The COUN- 
TRYMAN has a tendency to resem- 
ble a very good high school publica- 
tion. The magazine needs “dash” 
and just a little originality. I really 
don’t think the majority of students 
in the College of Agriculture want 
their magazine to be simply some 
human interest publication and 
that angle of attention getting dom- 
inates every page. For this reason 
it is hard to single out particular 
articles, for in themselves they are 
standard enough, but taken as a 
whole they make for rather insipid 
reading. 

I would like to see the COUN- 
TRYMAN become a more informa- 
tive and a more provocative contri- 
bution. As it is now the magazine 
seems to serve no valid purpose 
with the possible exception of giv- 
ing the staff some very good exper- 
ience. A magazine that would ap- 
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LAUNDRY 
TAILORING 

DRY CLEANING 
CAPS & GOWNS 
SHOE REPAIRING 


WwW 


INC. 


Gould Morehouse ‘52 


409 College Ave. 


SERVICE 


“BY CORNELLIANS 
FOR CORNELLIANS” 


STVDENT 
AGENCIES 


JUNIOR MANAGERS 
Elsworth Dobbs ‘52 
Thurston Thruber ‘52 










































Talking Back — Letters-To-The-Editor 


(Continued from page 3) 


peal to me would have some out- 
standing photograph for its cover 
instead of the rather inappropriate 
cartoonish picture. | would want 
the lead articles to be controversial 
in nature. I would like to have a 
series on the various departments 
and more than just a brief para- 
graph on some of the staff that 
are now active. | would like to hear 
about the nature of some of the re- 
search now being handled. I would 
want the COUNTRYMAN to edi- 
torialize and take a definite point of 
view. I would like the articles to be 
a lot longer. 

The College of Agriculture is one 
of the integral parts of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Let us have a magazine 
that we can enjoy and at the same 
time overcome some of the rather 
unfortunate misconceptions — the 
campus holds of us. 


Jules Janick °51 


Dial 2406 


Phone 2153 


Oct. 12, 1950 
‘To The Editor: 


Last week I had a chance to read 
the COUNTRYMAN from cover 
to cover. | made myself do it, be- 
cause, as a member of the Board (of 
Directors), I thought it was my 
duty. 

But I found it was no difficult 
“duty” at all. I enjoyed every bit 
of it. It was well written, timely, 
and very interesting material. And 
my editorial eye found “good, clean 
copy.” 

My one suggestion is that you try 
to avoid run-overs on stories to 
back pages. Readers are likely to 
finish a page and then skip the con- 
tinuation. Your personality sketches 
—which, incidentally were well done 
—and other short articles could be 
used in the back pages. 

Good luck with the next issue. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Marion R. Stocker 
Editor, 


College of Home Economics 


LAKE VIEW DAIRIES 


A COMPLETE LINE OF 
DAIRY PRODUCTS 


TRY OUR DELICIOUS 


GARDEN SALAD 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


WE ARE SURE YOU WILL BE PLEASED 
WITH OUR PRODUCTS 


609 N. Tioga St. 
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Alumnotes 


(Continue dfrom page 15) 


house work; Bruce Wingert is also 
in a greenhouse, and Daniel Chabot 
is working for a greenhouse manu- 
facturing company. Seward Bese- 
mer, Stanley Futterman, Farquhar 
Smith ITI, Bill Hannell, Allyn Hoff- 
man, and Raymond Zimmerman are 
all in the florist business. Fred Ed- 
munds, Jr. and Fred Grasso are 
operating nurseries, while Don 
Hastings, Jr. is in the seed and 
nursery business. 

Working with young sprouts of a 
different sort are all the 4-H Clubs 
Agents, most of whom are starting 
as assistants. From Home Ec are: 
Mary Jane Sterner, in Schenectady; 
Helen Sanford, in Middletown, Or- 
ange County; Rita Kennedy, in 
Belmont, N. Y., and Priscilla Bar- 
low, who is doing etxension work 
here for the 44H Club. Men from 
Agriculture in this work are Bill 
Cheney and Donald Jewett. Other 
men went into GLF work, includ- 
ing: Preston Brower, Robert Fur- 


beck, Bill Holman, George Kelly, 


PHONE 2777 


The J. B. Lang Engine 
and Garage Co., Inc. 


117-135 E. Green St. 


Home of 1.H.C. 


Fred Rice, Kenneth Thomas, and 
Frederick Williams, Jr. 

Another list of names for you to 
skim through, looking for familiar 
names, is that of teachers. Some of 
the girls from home ec are in kin- 
dergarten—others in first grade. 
Elizabeth Parsons is at the Fruit 
& Flower Day Nursery in Portland, 


Oregon. Others at nurseries are: 


Bailey, 


Eleanor Highland Park, 





“Mr. Barnes! Where are the 
handles for these faucets?” 


CONVENIENT 
DRUG 
STORES 


328 College Ave. 
Phone - 3479 


CORNERS BRANCH 





Triphammer & Hanshaw Rds. 
Phone Ith. 4-2145 


The Northside Pharmacy 
507 N. Cayuga St. 
Phone - 2792 





Drugs — Prescriptions 


Soda Fountain — Sundries 





THE CORNELL GARTER 


A brand new Cornell gift for 
discriminating Cornellians. 
Glossy Cornell red satin rib- 
bon, imprinted “CORNELL” in 
gold and trimmed with soft 


white lace. Each in an attrac- 
tive gift box. 


Sales & Service since 1913 


Drop in and visit our Farm Supply Store and see 


our full line of IHC Machinery and Equipment. 


Novemser, 1950 


One for Decoration 


$1.50 


or 


Two for Utility 


$3.00 


You just know she'll wear them! 


¢ ¢ 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 


BARNES HALL 


ON THE CAMPUS 





















































Problem In Eggs 


This economically unstable world 
is becoming too complex for us. We 
need your assistance in solving a 
problem. The problem: What is 
the price of Chinese eggs? Don’t 
laugh, it involves you—the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Truthfully, the price of eggs in 
China does not worry us as much as 
the price of Communist China’s 
dried eggs in New York. Yes, New 
York. “Red China’s eggs sell in 
New York for seventy-seven cents a 
pound, nearly thirty cents less than 
U.S. produced dried eggs cost.” 

Dried egg products were import- 
ed in limited quantities in post war 
years. In 1949 the U.S. increased 
her imports considerably, especially 
of dried egg yolks. Three million 
pounds of these eggs annually make 
their American debut as doughnut 
or cake mix, salad dressing, and 
noodles. 

Recently thirty-seven Congress- 
men asked Agriculture Secretary 
Brannan to use the power he has 
under law to “request the Presi- 
dent to direct the Tariff Commis- 
sion to make studies as to the ef- 
fects of imports” of agricultural 
products, dried and shell egg pro- 
ducts included. Secretary Brannan 
replied that he does not want to 
take any such steps at this time. 
Our total value of agricultural im- 
ports is only a third the value of 
agricultural exports. And more eggs 
are exported than imported. Also, 
Secretary Brannan argues that the 
money made by foreign countries is 
mostly spent in this country. Be- 
sides, the Secretary is opposed to 
trade barriers. So are we. 

Not in this case, however. Not 
when we look at this headline: Egg 
Support Set At $41,600,000 For 
Fiscal Year Ending June 30. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation 
bought up 1,525,482 pounds of 
American eggs during the week end- 
ing August 23. One week, mind you. 
Somehow it seems rather silly to 
import eggs when we have such a 
terrific surplus of our own. Silly 
and rather expensive. 


There is another bizarre twist 
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to this matter. During that same 
week in August Uncle Sam sold 
69,800 pounds of 1949 dried eggs 
to commercial exporters at a cut- 
rate price, destined, among other 
places, to Communist China. 

The average annual egg consump- 
tion in China is only four dozen 
eggs per person. They may be ship- 
ping the same eggs back on the 
next boat! Who knows? What goes 
on here, anyway? C.O. 


We Are Vexed 


We should like to wag a scold- 
ing finger at the planners of the 
Leadership Workshop, which will 
be held this weekend at Hidden 
Valley. 

The COUNTRYMAN will be 
represented at the conclave, but 
only after a couple of phone calls 
by which we asked to be invited. 
But that is not our principal gripe. 

We are, however, concerned with 
the manner in which the workshop 
was set up. This calls for a little 
history. Last spring, a similar con- 
ference gathered at the aforemen- 
tioned resort. The leaders of var- 
ious Campus organizations were in- 
vited to attend. Its purpose was to 
offer the newly elected presidents, 
editors, managers, and chairmen 
some fatherly advice on the tech- 
niques of effective leadership. Out 
of the many discussions, there ap- 
peared a number of problems whose 
solution depended upon effective 
leadership. These include  aca- 
demic integrity, group living, and 
coordination of activities, to name 
a few. The group then decided that 
a fall conference should be held to 








































































make at least a start towards solv- 
ing these problems. 

Well. Things have changed. Now 
it seems a completely new set of 
problems has been thought up and 
a different set of leaders has been 
invited. The president of every fra- 
ternity and sorority on campus has 
been invited which meant that 
many groups represented last year 
have not been asked to return this 
year. The COUNTRYMAN was 
one of those forsaken, until proper 
steps were taken. 

This is indeed an injustice. Here 
are a bunch of perfectly healthy, 
live problems allowed to wither and 
die, unwanted by Cornell society. 
And in their stead—impostors. It 
seems rather ridiculous to think 
up a new batch of problems before 
tackling the first set. Like over- 
hauling a car, then buying a new 
one. 

We feel that the progress made 
last spring has been largely nulli- 
hed by the set-up this fall. Let it 
be hereby understood that we are 
in a tizzy. We will attend this con- 
ference, but with a scowl on our 


E.].R. 


collective face 
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New Jersey; Patricia Daugherty, 
Rochester; and Bernice Wietz, 
Lockland School, Geneva, N. Y. 
Teaching kindergarten are: Janice 
Briwa, at Groton, N. Y.; Virginia 
Hicks Karl, at Madison, New Jer- 
sey; Jean Seguin, South Glens Falls; 
Helen Wise and Naradon Zimmer- 
man, in the school at Toms River, 
New Jersey; and Pauline Levy, who 
is teaching at Orangeburg, N. Y. 
and doing graduate work at Colum- 
bia. Also at Toms River, teaching 
the first grade, are Nancy Parks and 
Joyce Wright. 

The graduates of Agriculture who 
are teaching vocational agriculture 
are: Donald Alexander, Robert 
Clausen, Arthur Greene, Robert 
Hoagland, Edward Hyvitfelt, Jr., 
Walter Marks, Jr., Paul Joslin, 
Carl Larrabee, George McCor- 
mick, Waldemar Roewer, Richard 
Strangeway, and Robert Totman. 
That’s all from this class! 
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Tomorrow! 


This little fellow says emphatically .. .° 7ese are Uy Joys’... 
it’s natural for him to say this, and he’s the capitalist of tomorrowWee. 


He may decide to be tomorrow’s farmer or clerk or 
business executive or mechanic or scientist or almost 
anything he wants to be. But that’s not the most ims 
portant thought right now ... 

This i... 

He can be the capitalist of tomorrow because our 
competitive enterprise system says he will be free to work 
where and when he will, to save, to invest, to spend. 
He will choose his work for his own particular kind of 
satisfaction. He will save for his own self-interest, but 
that helps everybody. He may invest to his own ad- 
vantage and that makes work for others. For there is 
now, and must continue to be, incentive! An incentive 
that is realistic... that creates... that helps produce 
more. 

We at Minneapolis-Moline hope to do business with 
this young American. We hope to help him grow... 
and in turn his growth will help our growth ... and 
our growth will again create more and better oppor- 


tunities for more people. 

This is the chain reaction of good living that the 
competitive incentive system brings out... And our 
competitive enterprise system is the incentive system... 
the American way ... WHERE ability and the willing- 
ness to work and to produce, still earn a deserved 
dividend ... WHERE competition stirs everyone to do 
his level best. 

The world has never known a better system or plan 
of progress for all mankind, 

Let’s guard this way of life...our American Heritage. 
It’s been mighty good to a lot of people—and if we take 
care of it, the best is yet to come. The most important 
thing about America is that it is the land of hope, of 
promise, and of progress for our children. 

Our part in the American parade of progress is the 
manufacture of a complete line of Modern Farm Ma- 
chines, Visionlined Tractors and Power Units for 
modern farming and industry. 


Sold and Serviced by MM Dealers and Distributers Everywhere 


MiIinNEAPOLIS- Mo Line 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
















































HOW NEW IH PARTS 
DEPOTS SERVE FARMERS 


—BETTER 


A report to you about men and machines 
that help maintain International 
Harvester Leadership 


Speedy parts service cuts costly field 
delays—often saves crops for farmers! 
That’s the big reason why International 
Harvester is establishing a nation-wide 
network of parts depots. 


Several of these new depots are already 
in operation; others are on the way. They 
all are designed to keep IH equipment in 
the field when days mean dollars. 


Depot stocks include every type of 
casting, stamping, forging, and standard 
hardware used in current machines— 
even to the cotter pins. Parts for ma- 
chines no longer in current production 
are on call. Deliveries from depots are 
fast. Seasonal stock items are shipped 
ahead of the “using season.” All stock 
orders are shipped exactly in accordance 
with established schedules. Emergency 
parts orders are filled the same day. 


These new parts depots are another 


, 


example of the “do it better” creed at 
International Harvester. This refusal to 
let well enough alone brings constant im- 
provements in the design, manufacture, 


and distribution of IH farm equipment. 























1. Mechanical muscles stock depots with 
carloads of parts from IH factories. These 
parts are packed on pallets for fast, easy 
handling. Lift trucks carry pallets from box 
cars, stack them along storage aisles. These 
shipping containers then become parts bins. 


2. Thousands of parts right on tap. A 
complete stock, based on sales records, is 
maintained to meet all customer needs. 
Here's an order clerk loading his selector 
truck from the pallet shipping cases which 
carried the parts to the depot. The wrong 
parts can't get into these bins. 


3. Production line methods give orders 
the “hot-foot”. An overhead chain conveyor 
connects the storage bins, rows of pallets, 
and tier racks with the shipping section. 
As parts orders are filled, this overhead 
conveyor rushes the selector trucks to the 
packing benches. 


4. Packed right... packed light... on 
the way in a hurry! Skilled packing teams 
double-check the shipping orders—make 
sure they are properly filled. These men 
know how to pack parts for safe shipment 
.-.how to cut shipping costs by reducing 
tare weights. 


= pay 
International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... gu 
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Motor Trucks... eet Crawler Tractors and Power Units... 


ora Refrigerators and Home Freezers... hs 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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